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A REPORT on inner trends and forecasts of significant developments, dedicated to the precervetien of the American way and a free democratic economy by the revival and extension of Christian 


sharing and the prevention of war by the revelation and correction of the causes of war 
traditions and concepts of truth, we will avoid the curse of violent change as represented by the evils of communism. 
democratic socialism is a revitalized Christian ¢ p 





EVE that if our society moves vigorously forward under the impulses of its Judaic-Christian 
WE ARE CONVINCED that the American answer for both 


th communism and 


closer _management-worker cooperation, greater worker participation in ownership, profit-sharing, systems of pensions or 


at 
security out of production and other forms of applied Christian sharing. WE STAND for our country, right or wrong, rejoicing when it is right, but when authoritative evidence _— our 
country is being influenced into the wrong, we would seek through democratic means to set our country right. WE HOLD this to be the highest service to patriotism and to 





Older Workers 


Another American revolution is 
pending which concerns every 
able bodied person over 45. During 
past years, corporations have tended 
increasingly to refuse employment 
to applicants over 45 years of age. 
Where labor union contracts do not 
prevent, they often try to ease out 
older employees who are in their 
late forties or fifties, regardless of 
the length of faithful service. The 
corporation’s objective is to keep its 
pension load at a minimum. 

Recent surveys by the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Department reveal that 
the average life span by 1960 will 
be over 70 years, with a proportion- 
ate increase in the period of activity 
in which skill and training can still 
be fruitfully employed. Research 
specialists report that tests have re- 
peatedly shown that the job abilities 
of men and women in their sixties 
are fully equal to those of many 
younger persons, often with extra 
dividends of experience and stabil- 
ity. The U.S. Department of Health 
and the Department of Labor are 
working with the labor unions and 
industrial personnel representatives 
on plans for greatly extending the 
employment of older workers. Im- 
plementation of this program should 
begin during the coming year. 

This will likely be followed with 
special training programs for the 
older worker, for tests have shown 
that many who have not acquired 
special skills can be readily trained 
to operate machines and industrial 
equipment. 


Hail and Farewell 

The sadness in religious news 
circles caused by the death of De- 
vere Allen has been deepened by 
the announcement that Worldover 
Press, the news service he founded 
and directed, would discontinue 
publication. Between The Lines has 
frequently enriched its pages by 
materials from WP. We will miss 
their timely releases and Mr. Allen’s 
far-sighted interpretations. 








Announcement Extraordinary! 


NEW BOOK of drawings with brief pertinent essays, 

Think on These Things, by Charles A. Wells, editor of Between 
The Lines, will be off the press in a few days. This volume of 88 pages 
has been produced as attractively and economically as possible to sell 
for $1. p.p. (Its page size is 6 by 9 inches, the cover dramatically de- 
signed in rich blue on white, in heavy-paper binding.) A few of these 
drawings have been favorites in Between The Lines and in the news- 
papers to which they are syndicated; most are new to our readers. 
Think on These Things will make an ideal gift for Christmas. Full of 
idea material, this little book will prove a treasure trove for educators, 
pastors, Sunday School teachers, group leaders who often need good 
ideas in a hurry! Order one or more copies of Think on These Things 
at $1. each from Between The Lines Press, Box 269, Demarest, N. J. 











X-Ray and Forecast 


DUCATIONAL CRISIS: America’s fixation on military power as the 

cure-all for the world’s ills has dragged this country into the most 
serious educational crisis in our history, a crisis so great it may quite pos- 
sibly bring final victory by default to the world Marxist revolutionaries. 
For, as U.S. education wallows in a deepening slough of neglect and fail- 
ure, Russia’s 220 million people move steadily forward in one of the 
greatest educational advances of any nation in history. 

In all parts of America teachers and educators have been gath- 
ering for their annual conventions and in most instances a sense of mount- 
ing crisis permeated these meetings. Yet so much blame has been heaped 
on the teaching profession for failures in the system, when in all honesty 
the educators and the educational system are the victims of far more sig- 
nificant failures, that the teaching profession has been loath to communi- 
cate their concern to the public for fear of deepening the crisis rather 
than alleviating it. 

There are many elements in this dilemma of which the public is 
only dimly aware. The achievement of American education, both in qual- 
ity and in democratic spread, was once the greatest in history. The quality 
of education has admittedly deteriorated in past years, and the demo- 
cratic nature of our education means little when lowered public tastes 
measure success, not in enlarged scientific knowledge or in sharing the 
world’s greatest cultures, but in having a new car every year, a shin- 
ing mechanized kitchen and a bar off the living room. Because of over- 
crowding, deteriorated facilities and teacher shortages, American educa- 
tion has been unable to meet these lowering outside pressures upon our 
cultural standards. 

THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION has on several oc- 
casions announced it was taking a firm hold on the national educational 
situation, but always in the end— nothing happened. The Eisenhower 
“school aid program” was given much political ballyhoo a few months 
back — a plan that was to provide $6 billion in Federal aid for the coun- 
try’s run-down public school system. But when this proposal reached Con- 
gress it was revealed to include an appropriation for only $220 million in 
Federal aid to be distributed over a three year period or $73 million per 
year, much less than the cost of one air carrier. The remainder of the $6 bil- 

(continued on NEXT page) 


New Economic Age 

That we are entering a new eco- 
nomic age has been dramatically 
substantiated by events of the past 
30 days. As we have often reported, 
economists with a social and spirit- 
ual awareness are convinced that, 
while we will still face nerve-wrack- 
ing economic transitions and diffi- 
cult social changes, there will be no 
return to the old days of mass un- 
employment, closed banks, many 
bankrupt and abandoned factories. 
Our economy has shifted to new 
foundations, a new basis of opera- 
tion. 

The recent stock market drop, 
one of the most drastic plunges in 
Wall St. history, would ordinarily 
have started a chain reaction. To- 
day a doxen forces braked the de- 
scent and wedged solid supports 
under the investment market. 

The Government has vast expan- 
sion programs in the blueprint 
stage, aimed at making life better 
in America—new schools and 
highways, flood control and con- 
servation plans— gall needed now 
but blocked by political quibbling. 
But these programs would have im- 
mediate priority, under either the 
GOP or the Democrats, if unem- 
ployment and _ business failure 
thickened. Thus the nation’s larg- 
est corporations know that their 
products will still be needed and on 
an ascending scale, for any tem- 
porary slack will be taken up by 
public works, while the long-term 
markets are guaranteed by the na- 
tion’s increasing population. Hence, 
as the market plunged, many lead- 
ing corporations announced great 
expansion programs, which stead- 
ied falling investments. 

The Federal Reserve banks, hav- 
ing just raised interest rates and 
tightened credits to check inflation- 
ary trends, stood ready to loosen 
credits and increase the supply of 
money. Thus money is no longer 
regarded as a commodity with in- 


trinsic value of itself as much as “a 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 








New Economic Age 
(continued) 

way by which” goods may be pro- 
duced and distributed —a stream 
to serve humanity’s need. The new 
motif is to produce goods, increase 
consumption, raise living standards. 
Twenty-five years ago, businessmen 
and politicians were chiefly con- 
cerned with protecting dollar values 
and investments. Money values are 
secondary now, human values first. 
Goods for consumption and the 
standard of living are primary — 


and a miracle begins to shine 
through . . . by putting human val- 
ues first, money and investments 
are more secure! 
Backfire 
GOP candidates once _ raised 


many cat-calls over the Govern- 
ment pamphlets published by vari- 
ous departments in Washington. 
When the GOP Administration 
took over, they were going to abol- 
ish these “shameful ways of wast- 
ing the taxpayers’ money.” Mr. Eis- 
enhower especially had fun, at 
Democrat expense, over the thou- 
sands of pamphlets on better ways 
of washing dishes. A year later 
red-faced Republicans discovered 
that protests from women had 
poured in from all over the coun- 
try because they could no longer 
get copies of various useful house- 
keeping pamphlets. Most newspa- 
pers, sensitive to GOP sentiments, 
have kept mum about it, but the 
Administration has been forced to 
reverse former orders to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and to es- 
tablish three branches of research 
into everyday homemaking prob- 
lems — human _ nuitrition, econom- 
ics and problems in clothing and 
housing. It will even undertake re- 
search and print a series of pamph- 
lets on how to wash and iron new 
fabrics, how to care for pets, etc. 
What a lulu the GOP would have 
made of these a few months ago! 
But such letters smelt like ballots, 
and now everything is very quiet 
on the good housekeeping front in 
Washington. 

As a matter of fact, the Govern- 
ment pamphlets fill a much-needed 
function in our economy. They 
provide accurate statistics and ob- 
jective information on facts essen- 
tial to business and industry, as 
well as to farmers and homemak- 
ers. Except for learned journals 
published by academic groups, the 
Government publications are the 
only sources — available to all at 
low cost — for information that is 
not trying to sell something. The 
popular magazines must tailor their 
homemaking advice and directions 
to fit the exaggerated claims made 
by the big advertisers of food 
products, soap, etc. The business 
and trade journals also have vari- 
ous slants that color their editorial 
policies. 

(continued third col., THIS page) 
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X-Ray and Forecast 


lion would be in the form of government guaranteed bond issues to local 
school districts and new state school authorities, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment merely functioning as the first purchaser of these bonds at 3% 
per cent interest rates — a gimmick in the proposals that promptly let the 
cat out of the bag. 

For this interest rate is considerably higher than most school dis- 
tricts are paying for expansion programs, and with this higher interest rate, 
the school bonds would become marketable securities profitable to bank- 
ers. Eisenhower Administration spokesmen admitted that they had ap- 
proached the school problem from a “business standpoint.” Samuel Brown- 
ell, Eisenhower’s Commissioner of Education, conceded before the Senate 
committee that “We called in the bonding people more extensively than 
we did the groups from the field of education . . . Yes, we obviously re- 
lied on the bond consultants.” This plaintive explanation came after Edgar 
Fuller, executive director of the National Council of State School Officials, 
had complained to the Senate committee that the Eisenhower education 
program, with its 344 per cent interest rate, was “written with the tone of 
a mortgage banker who is lending money to a pauper and is tieing him 
down solidly so he can make sure he gets back his every cent with a good 
rate of interest.” There is little denial that the Administration’s school aid 
plan had been conceived with more interest in the investment possibilities 
than in the country’s children. 

In the meantime, our school population is increasing at the rate of 
over a million and a half a year with new facilities being built at less than 
half that rate. More than 500,000 children are now attending school part 
time because of lack of space, with hundreds of thousands going to classes 
in basement furnace rooms, old army barracks and lodge halls. The 
teacher shortage is Officially estimated at 138,000 with about 300,000 
teachers without college degrees being pressed into service. Teachers’ col- 
leges graduated 100,000 last year, almost half of whom turned away 
from the teaching profession with its substandard wages and facilities to 
accept the more promising offers awaiting them in industry. 

If our Government should finally be aroused, by the implications 
in Russia’s gain over us in education, to provide sufficient school rooms 
and teachers, we would still be far from deliverance from our plight. Our 
educational system would still face the fact that an alarming proportion 
of our youth are not interested in learning. Popular attitudes, held before 
them by the TV, movies, magazines and newspapers, make the hard work 
of studying mathematics, languages, chemistry and other sciences too 
bothersome —- and unnecessary to achieve the goals of fun and sleek com- 
forts which are now the symbol for the “American way.” It will take time 
to restore the concepts of democratic privileges as something more than 
passing a fast buck and having a dizzy good time tinctured with overtones 
of violence and alcohol — which is the way of life held up to American 
youth almost hourly day and night. 

Democracy is the product of a high order of personal responsibil- 
ity. Democratic men may be rugged and rough, but they must be respon- 
sible. There must be the development of inner resources, the cultivation 
of enduring strength of mind and soul for inevitable adversity. Democratic 
privilege reaches its highest personal attainment and satisfaction when we 
are able to pass on to others, revived and enriched, the blessings we have 
received. Democracy begins to die when this process of the re-creation and 
enrichment of our culture dwindles. These principles and ideals, however, 
cannot be wafted from a jukebox. 

The present indifference to education on the part of a large propor- 
tion of American youth cannot be alleviated simply by providing more 
teachers and school rooms. Had teachers not been harrassed by over- 
crowded classes and inadequate facilities and by the failure of discipline at 
home which greatly enlarged disciplinary problems in the schools, learn- 
ing might have retained its lustre for more of our youth. But all these 
problems have now become so extensive that little of a teacher’s energy is 
left for the more inspiring relationships between pupil and instructor. 

“We just try to hold our own,” comments the average teacher. 
“Our school system is now forced by circumstances to gauge its pace to 
the indifferent and the drones in the class,” report many school officials. 
In thousands of schools, teachers are compelled to pass students on to the 
next grade whether they have made progress or not. The present attitudes 
of many pupils, “Make me learn it if you can,” so handicaps the average 
teacher’s effort that the able and interested students do not get the help 
and attention they deserve. As this crisis deepens, American political lead- 
ership may at last realize that the contest with the Marxist philosophy will 
be finally resolved in far more comprehensive terms than on the question 
of who has the most planes and bombs. If such an awakening comes, 
what corrective measures will be taken? 


The system now prevailing in England and Sweden may be pressed 
(continued on NEXT page) 


Backfire 


(continued) 

Most Government pamphlets 
are on practical subjects of concern 
to citizens in their daily work of 
making a living or running their 
homes. The Government pamphlets 
which are open to question are 
those few which propagandize the 
Administration’s foreign policy, 
particularly with regard to the 
worldwide military programs and 
universal militarization of our so- 
ciety. These can’t be blamed on 
either party exclusively — both are 
guilty here. This is the place to pa- 
trol Government printing. 


Show-Case On Formosa? 

Determined efforts will be start- 
ed this coming year to make For- 
mosa a picture window of capitalist 
prosperity facing the Red China 
Communist stronghold of Asia. 
Such an accomplishment will require 
a miracle, for the population of ap- 
proximately nine million, on an is- 
land no bigger than the state of 
Maryland, contains over two mil- 
lion of Chiang Kai-shek’s refugee 
followers who make no contribution 
whatever to the maintenance of the 
economy and are a severe drain on 
the island’s natural resources. 

A four-year development pro- 
gram that started in 1953 to make 
Formosa self-sufficient is now di- 
rected at holding the line, with ad- 
mittedly little progress towards self- 
sufficiency. Consequently, what the 
new show-case plan amounts to is a 
big campaign here to persuade the 
U. S. Government to pour in even 
more tax dollars into Chiang Kai- 
shek’s island regime. The U. S. has 
been giving Chiang over $100 mil- 
lion a year (for 1956 the budget is 
$102 million) and this does not in- 
clude weapons and military equip- 
ment for Chiang’s aging army 
which is paid for with U. S. mili- 
tary funds and adds up to many 
more millions. 

Impartial observers on Formosa 
believe this show-case drive reflects 
the realization by the Nationalists 
that the Chiang regime is approach- 
ing a crisis. For the snowballing 
birth rate on Formosa, plus the 
growing resentment of native For- 
mosans and the political dissension 
within Chiang’s own ranks, foretell 
the decline of the present situation 
unless the U. S. takes action that 
would be tantamount to our annex- 
ation of the island. 


Tomorrow’s America 

Although this newsletter is dedi- 
cated to racial justice and thus fea- 
tures material that will promote ra- 
cial progress, we would do a dis- 
service to these very ideals if we 
neglected to report the problems as- 
sociated with efforts to attain a 
more just and Christian society. 
The issue of desegregation in the 
public schools has brought all 


(continued first col., NEXT page) 
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Tomorrow’s America 


(continued) 


1 phases of the racial problem more 


sharply into focus. This trend is but 
a segment of a worldwide develop- 
ment and cannot be held off for 
long by any community North or 
South — any more than the state of 
Mississippi or Michigan could keep 
changing weather conditions over 
the globe from affecting their own 
climates. The analyses and reports, 
which Between The Lines receives 
from Christian laymen closely as- 
sociated with these tensions in many 
localities, increasingly clarify the 
pattern of progress and behavior. 

IN THE MIDDLE SOUTH 
where the majority of Negroes are 
fairly well equipped to meet stand- 
ards of education that have pre- 
vailed in the white schools, desegre- 
gation moves forward, often re- 
vealing an unexpected reservoir of 
goodwill and tolerance on the part 
of officials and parents of both 
races. Even under these more fa- 
vorable circumstances, many prob- 
lems arise, but the difficulties are 
being dealt with and, for the most 
part, successfully. Many Negro 
children are slovenly and lack in- 
terest in their work as do a great 
portion of the white children. That 
problem is interracial. 

IN THE DEEP SOUTH, crowd- 
ed Negro communities are usually 
synonymous with poverty and il- 
literacy, and the acceptance of 
many loose family relationships and 
the inevitable high rate of illegiti- 
macy. In such circumstances, the 
proponents of desegregation face 
complex adjustments. These com- 
munities often have comparatively 
low standards of education, with 
only a minority of the Negro stu- 
dents able to meet the requirements 
prevailing in white schools. How- 
ever, within these depressed Negro 
communities, there is always an 
upper third or fourth of the Negro 
families who are able and responsi- 
ble and have considerable cultural 
attainments. It is their children 
who suffer most from the poor edu- 
cational facilities available to them, 
for they are capable of competing 
with and sometimes surpassing the 
white children in scholarship. From 
these groups of more able Negroes 
arises the pressure for integration. 
The failure of Southern white lead- 
ership to recognize this difference 
in the Negro community is the 
source of much of the tension pre- 
vailing. The blind insistence that all 
Negroes in the community are the 
same and must be treated on the 
same level creates a condition of 
bitterness and frustration among the 
capable Negroes. Hence their will- 
ingness to support the more extreme 
and explosive measures that have 
been promoted by national Negro 
leadership to dramatize and allevi- 
ate existing injustices. 

(continued third col., THIS page) 


APPROACH TO BROTHERHOOD 

















X-Ray and Forecast = (continued) 

upon us, that of recognizing the two distinct problems in education: first, 
the training of the youth of average interest and ability (or below average) 
in a chosen craft — after the rudiments of our culture have been taught, 
so that he may earn his living and take a useful place in society; second, 
the provision of further training for the youth of more than average inter- 
est and ability, who wishes to push on to greater learning and achieve- 
ment in classical and scientific fields. This will mean two different classes 
of schools. 

Although there will be many protests, such a system is still com- 
pletely democratic, since any child — irrespective of race, color or family 
background — may receive whatever training his interests and abilities 
warrant, with the recognition of his right to pursue the interests of his 
choice, as far as his abilities permit. This system already prevails in the 
fields of medicine, law, engineering, music, etc. We would only be extend- 
ing the system further into more universal levels of education. 

As outlined in another column, this approach may also meet the 
emergency situation that will exist in the deep South when time has run 
out, and the Supreme Court order on desegregation will be pressed. 

All who read these words can help meet America’s pressing edu- 
cational needs: first, in our own homes, by strengthening pupil teacher re- 
lationships; second, in our communities, through parent-teacher groups 
and other agencies, by supporting the educators who seek to remedy ex- 
isting failures and by opposing the professional hate-peddlers who habit- 
ually attack the public schools; third, on the national level, by keeping 
informed on educational legislative measures and advising our legislative 
representatives of our concern and awareness. Only such action can 
speed remedial measures. 


OREIGN MINISTER of the great powers, now in conference, face 

these pressing issues: (1) the unification of Germany; (2) the Russian 
proposal that all U. S. and Russian military forces leave foreign soil — 
which the West counters by demanding that Russia first give evidence of 
good faith by restoring freedom to the satellite states; and finally (3) dis- 
armament. Short of a miracle, a stalemate will continue on all these main 
issues. 

THE UNIFICATION OF GERMANY will not even be consid- 
ered by Moscow unless Germany breaks all ties with the Western defense 
system. The U. S., with British support, demands that West Germany re- 
main in the Western alliance and that unification come only as East Ger- 
many is given freedom of choice to unite with the Bonn Republic. This is 
the strongest sector on the U. S. diplomatic front for, with the East Ger- 


mans’ hatred of communism, Russia does not dare risk a plebiscite. 
(continued on NEXT page) 


Tomorrow’s America 
(continued) 

It is not impossible to conceive 
of methods that might be devised 
by white and Negro leaders, work- 
ing in friendly cooperation and 
within the framework of democratic 
practice, that would enable the more 
responsible Negro students to take 
their places in interracial schools 
with those white students who like- 
wise are seriously devoted to the 
tasks of learning. Such recognition 
would relieve the pressure where 
tensions are greatest and provide 
the time needed to overhaul the 
rundown equipment and methods 
that have characterized Negro edu- 
cation in many areas. It would also 
enable the Negro community to 
mature to the point where larger 
numbers would be able to utilize 
more fully the equality of oppor- 
tunity their leaders demand. Such a 
plan does imply a _ revolutionary 
change in our general educational 
system in relation to the problems 
of the serious student who is held 
to the pace of the disinterested 
drones who have little or no inter- 
est in education. But this is a revo- 
lution that must come in one form 
or another, probably by the intro- 
duction of more trade skills into the 
curriculum for those who merely sit 
through the classes that require in- 
tellectual effort. 


Although a stalemate now exists 
in wide areas of the deep South on 
this question of desegregation, pres- 
sures are destined to continue until 
there is a break-through which will 
quite likely come along some such 
line as we have indicated. 

NEGRO TEACHERS: Perhaps 
the most serious problem involved 
in integration is the wide gap be- 
tween the qualifications of average 
Negro teachers and average white 
teachers of the South. Attempting 
to fit inadequately trained Negro 
teachers too quickly into a com- 
pletely desegrated school system 
would, it is believed by educators, 
inevitably lower the overall schol- 
astic level. Yet this disparity is not 
being used as a delaying action, 
for such leading Southern educators 
as Omer Carmichael, superintend- 
ent of schools in Louisville, Ky., 
believe that integration must be un- 
dertaken promptly even though it 
may create temporary professional 
hardships for some Negro teachers. 

The status of the average Negro 
teacher’s training, by comparison to 
the average white teacher in the 
South, was indicated by a careful 
analysis of an examination last year 
by the Educational Testing Service 
at Princeton (a non-profit organiza- 
tion which is responsible for such 
objective examinations as the Col- 
lege Boards, and various teacher 
evaluation tests). This examination 
included 912 white students from 


26 colleges in seven Southern states, 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 





Tomorrow’s America 
(continued) 

and 517 Negro students from eleven 
colleges in five Southern states. The 
students tested were seniors com- 
pleting teacher training in 37 differ- 
ent colleges which were not identi- 
fied, but were located in Arkansas, 
Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Texas and West Virginia. 

Only about 5 per cent of the Ne- 
gro seniors performed as well as 
the average white senior, and a gen- 
eral inferiority of the Negro col- 
leges was revealed. After a wide 
survey among educators, one au- 
thority stated that Negro bachelor 
degrees from the eleven colleges 
would appear to be worth not 
much more than high school diplo- 
mas in New England. Yet there is 
no indication that the cause lies in 
any racial differences. Rather it is 
regarded as an inevitable result of 
generations of extreme economic 
depression, along with an impover- 
ished cultural background from 
which it takes more than one gener- 
ation to emerge. 

The Educational Testing Service 
examinations are designed to evalu- 
ate the student’s general knowledge 
and his assimilation of middle class 
American culture. They are con- 
cerned with (1) professional infor- 
mation (child development, educa- 
tional psychology, guidance, in- 
structional methods); (2) English 
expression; (3) social studies, litera- 
ture and fine arts; (4) science and 
mathematics; (5) reasoning (ability 
to reason with abstract, non-verbal 
materials). 

There is general agreement 
among Southerner educators that 
college training for Negro teachers 
must be extended to qualify teacher 
candidates not only to meet the pro- 
fessional standards expected of 
white teachers but to face the chil- 
dren with assurance. This they can- 
not do as long as their socio-eco- 
nomic and educational background 
is limited by comparison with that 
of their pupils. If the proper train- 
ing and background can be achieved 
without loss of those qualities of 
patience, poise and good humor 
which have characterized American 
Negroes in the past, they should 
perform well as teachers. 

JUSTICE OBSTRUCTED: 
Newspapermen who covered the 
Tillman murder trial in Mississippi 
(where two white men were charged 
with killing a 14-year-old Negro 
boy for allegedly accosting the wife 
of one of the defendants) report 
that the quick acquittal was due to 
the flimsy case presented by the 
prosecution. Impartial news ob- 
servers believed, however, that the 
prosecution did the best it could 
with the material available. The po- 
lice authorities, charged with inves- 


tigating the case, did such a cur- 
(continued third col., THIS page) 
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THESE ARE ONLY THE SURFACE ISSUES, however, for 
there are strong underground currents not reported in our headlines which 
will have a large part in future developments. The Russians are convinced, 
for instance, that two events, which they believe are bound to come, will 
work mightily in their favor: first, the end of America’s economic boom 
with the inevitable repercussions it will have on the West German 
economy; second, the retirement of or death of Adenauer. 

IF THE AMERICAN ECONOMY IS DEPRESSED only to the 
extent of a “normal lowering of the business cycle,” — a situation fully an- 
ticipated by many American business leaders — the U. S. is expected to 
boost trade barriers to protect American industries, while discontinuing aid 
to the faltering European economies. This, believe the Russians, will shat- 
ter Germany’s present economic recovery. With Germany’s economic life 
in jeopardy, and Adenauer’s strong leadership gone (and considering 
Adenauer’s age, the two trends will likely evolve together), Germany will 
indeed be susceptible to Russia’s overtures. These will include attractive 
economic opportunties that cannot be matched from any other source. 

It is important to note that practically all the surviving elder states- 
men of Germany — Von Papen, Breuning, Schacht and others — accept 
this Soviet view, that Russia’s vast resources and markets are the natural 
counterpart of Germany’s economy when American support has been 
withdrawn. Although they detest Marxism, these elder statesmen take a 
historical and philosophical view of communism, believing that some day, 
when it will have served its purpose in history, there will still be Russia 
and Germany, tens of millions of people, working, trading — producing. 
Russian resources and manpower, German skill and technology form a 
natural alliance. American political and military leadership, devoted as it 
is to doctrines of military expediency, has ignored all this. But the Rus- 
sians feel time is on their side, and so the unification stalemate will persist. 

THE PRESSURE TO REMOVE U. S. ARMED FORCES 
FROM FOREIGN SOIL, in response to similar Russian action, is a pain- 
ful thrust at our foreign policy, which our officials will try to dodge and 
the U. S. news channels suppress. While our press has reported the Soviet 
evacuation of Austria and the withdrawal of Soviet forces from East Fin- 
land, too little has been reported concerning the Moscow demand that 
it is now our move to ease tensions by matching Russia’s actions — views 
which fill the foreign press. The Greeks, Italians, French, West Germans, 
Moroccans and Algerians have little fear of communism; indeed, many 
are so impoverished they would welcome it. But almost all are resentful of 
the continuing overshadowing presence of American military occupation, 
even in the mildest forms, where our forces use harbors and airfields (en- 
larged at U. S. expense) for skeleton operations, with our great squadrons, 
fleets and mechanized regiments hovering in the background. Outcrop- 
pings of such European resentment of the U. S. usually result in arous- 
ing “Bring the boys home” sentiment in this country. By keeping the 
American people in the dark on this issue, the representatives of our State 
Department hope to hold the line on demands that the Soviet pull out of 
all the satellite countries before we withdraw any of our forces from 
foreign soil. So there will probably be a continued stalemate at that point. 

THE DISARMAMENT STALEMATE is locked tight as ever un- 
der these unresolved issues. There seems no way to break the disarmament 
stalemate at present. All progress here now appears to rest on the further 
development of President Eisenhower’s dramatic proposals for exchange 
of military blueprints and international aerial observation. 


M4 ON A WHITE HORSE: President Eisenhower, after having a 
large part in shaping the U. S. military and diplomatic policy which 
is now bogged down in stalemates, suddenly rode off on a white horse in 
pursuit of peace in a manner that has confounded his former comrades in 
arms and left the State Department wondering how one can ride so fast 
and far when the mire is so deep. His dramatic proposals still echo reson- 
antly through the world. Eisenhower’s action is believed to have been in- 
spired by his late acceptance of Churchill’s thesis that the only hope of cut- 
ting across the death-laden stalemate is through personal contacts at the 
summit, a suggestion that had particular meaning for Eisenhower in view 
of his long friendship for Russian Army chief, Marshal Zhukov. 

Then Eisenhower’s inspired pursuit of peace was tragically cut 
short by illness. While still hovering in the danger zone of illness, Eisen- 
hower has resumed his dramatic effort to reach an accord of some kind 
with the Kremlin. On Oct. 14, the President informed Bulganin of his will- 
ingness to consider Moscow’s plan of starting disarmament by placing in- 
ternational inspection teams at strategic mobilization centers, in East- 
West border areas. The American press, slightly stunned by the President’s 
boldness, gave comparatively slight notice to this further step. Before this 
is read we pray other developments will have followed. 
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sory and unprofessional job of in- 
vestigation that the prosecution had 
little to support its case. (Chicago 
Sun-Times, Sept. 27) No written 
statements were ever taken from 
either of the white men charged 
with the murder; no search was 
made for blood stains, or other tell- 
tale clues at the murder scene or 
in the truck in which the young 
Negro lad had been taken away 
from his uncle’s farm; no real ef- 
fort was made to find the murder 
weapon. Under any other circum- 
stances such police work would be 
called to account as a conspiracy 
to frustrate justice. 

PRESS AND PULPIT: After an 
extensive visit through areas of 
heightened racial tensions, noted 
newsman, Homer Bigart, points to 
the contrast between press and pul- 
pit in facing the racial issue. With 
rare exceptions the press kowtows 
to the traditional white supremacy 
view, while in almost every com- 
munity there is at least one pastor 
or priest — often more than one — 
who takes a more realistic and en- 
lightened stand. While conceding 
that racial adjustments will come 
slowly, these clergymen leave no 
doubt about the teachings of Christ 
as applied to the question of race. 
Although such courageous clergy- 
men are often subject to persecu- 
tion for their views, they are nearly 
always backed by the more intelli- 
gent and tolerant elements in the 
community, and so are usually able 
to stand their ground. Too many 
newspaper editors, however, ignore 
the realistic and tolerant elements 
in the community and support Ku 
Klux attitudes which are again 
gaining strength in some sections. 
(Yet there are exceptions — the 
Louisville, Ky., papers have helped 
greatly in the creation of a climate 
of tolerance.) 

The majority of the citizens in 
tension areas, according to numer- 
ous pastors and educators we have 
interviewed, are inclined to follow 
the lead of whichever viewpoint gets 
the upper hand — that represented 
by the press or that held by the pul- 
pit. All thoughtful persons realize 
that such drastic social changes will 
take time and be painful, yet when 
faced with the challenge that such 
changes are inevitable and cannot 
be forever delayed, a_ surprising 
number, in many instances an un- 
recognized majority, will accept the 
thesis that it is better to acknowl- 
edge the inevitability of change and 
seek to guide it with Christian 
goodwill, than to multiply frustra- 
tion and hatreds by unreasoning 
opposition. Thus as in so many oth- 
er great crises in human history, 
the Christian witness stands almost 
alone in its task of leadership. 

(Our survey on race problems 
will be continued in our next issue.) 
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